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FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 160 acres, situated in Jewell 
County, sas. land, and the improvements 
are good. Buildings are in fine order. 

For further information address, 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, Il. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, . 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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N HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position Experienced in commission, 

grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


A FRIEND WISHES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion by the middle of Ninth month. Address 
No. 94, this Office. 


ADY WOULD LIKE SEWING EITHER AT 
home or out, or to help care for sick. Address 

M. R. H., 413 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 
ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER (A. WIDOW 
with one or two children preferred), to keep house 
for an elderly gentleman (a Friend). Centrally located. 
Address X. Y. Z., INTELLIGENCER Office, 921 Arch St., 

Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—POSITION WITH INVALID OR 

elderly lady as companion, caretaker, and reader. 

Ample experience, excellent reference. Address No. 95. 
this Office. 


ANTED, IN SWARTHMORE, SITTING 
room and bed room, with board, for two persons. 
ALICE P. HADLEY, 829 N. Broad St., Philad’a. 


WANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN- 
aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 
woman. Address, Box 604-O, Mount Holly, N. J. 


WANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER AND GEN- 
eral houseworker, Friend, in a private family of 

two. State age, previous experience, and compensation 

expected. Address, J. ARDAN, Olyphant, Pa. 


OR RENT.—TO A SMALL FAMILY, A WELL 

furnished tweive-roomed house, centrally located, in 

exchange for gentleman’s board. Address, E. M. M., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER, g21 Arch St., Philad’a. 

















FoR RENT.— FURNISHED, TEN-ROOMED 

house. Board for two will be taken in exchange 
for rent. Address, for particulars, F. S., 1830 Willington 
St., Philadelphia. 


R RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 

room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot roo feet front, r25 feet deep; a house,of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


vesorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Series} Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Phcnteenn Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles. W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 
will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to — 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


. WeEs.Ley AVENUE AND 
The Driftwoo , SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
ARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam coe etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic oy. N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean, 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 








Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


si EB. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., ° Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SwepE STREET, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
AT AS te aa 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICEs : { eine Montgomery Co., Pa. 





: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, . 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars ad 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 


Greene Street, GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 








Under care of Committee of School Lane Meeting. 
Comprises Kindergarten, Primary, and Intermediate 
Rennes arranged as part of a graded system, which 
ma continued at Friends’ Central School, Philad’a. 

the Kindergarten is a new department just added and 
will be under the care of a graduate kindergarten teacher. 
For circular, with full information, address, 

ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, ie 
NWA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpINGc anp Day Puprts or Bot Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students atebeel thew 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 





Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September oa T ee ear). i 
preparation. For circulars a to the ci; 
ANNIE HEACO 


LIDA R. LAMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 


18th, next. aerical, Sceetiae Li ean: Soe, oF 
acres. Mathemati es iterary, Linguistic 
of Study. Art Department. New 


This sieddeinastaaieaiemstende 


for nearly half a Pu from almost 
State. t cae’ eae specialists. Yous, 
S190 a , 


For ill mmarated Comtapms, oftvems 
RICHARD ARLINGTON, Ph Principal. 


West ‘Chester, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 
West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Excellent advantages for complete school course. 
‘Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 


Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 
Year Begins Ninth Month fith. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 
HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M.., Principal. 





Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NintrH Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. = a and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogu 
= HN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 


Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Household Linens 


The new importations of all kinds 
of Household Linens are now being 
placed on the counters—Table Cloths, 
Napkins, etc., in handsome designs 
made exclusively for us, all marked 
at lowest prices : 

Bleached Damask Table Linen—68 
inches wide—at $1.00 a yard. 72 
inches wide—at $1.10 a yard. 

% Breakfast Napkins to match—at 

$2.00 a dozen. 

3% Dinner Napkins to match—at 

$3.00 a dozen. 

Extra heavy bleached Damask Table 
Linen—72 inches wide—at $1.25 
a yard. 

% Napkins to match—$2.50a dez. 

34 Napkins to match—$3.50 a doz. 
Superior extra heavy Damask Bleach- 

ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 

at $1.35 a yard. 

% Napkins to match—$2.75 a doz. 

3 Napkins to match—$4.00a doz. 
Extra heavy Double Damask Bleach- 

ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 

at $1.75 and $2.00 a yard. 

% Napkins to match—at $3.50 and 

$3.75 a dozen. 

34 Napkins to match—at $5.50and 

$6.00 a dozen. 

Superior Double Damask Bleached 
Table Linen—72 inches wide—at 
$2.50 a yard. 

34 Napkins to match—$5.50 a doz. 

3% Napkins to match—$8.oo0a doz. 


ORDERS by mail promptly and accurately 
filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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AQUILA J. ‘LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAI! ROAD. 


The National Export Exposition, which 
opens at Philadelphia on September 14, and 
continues until November 30, will be the most 
interesting and important event occurring in 
Philadelphia since the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876. In addition to its valuable commercial 
exhibits it will present many features of popular 
interest and amusement The United States 
Marine Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, 
Innes’ Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and other 
celebrated bands will furnish music alternately, 
and a Midway Plaisance, equal if not superior 
to the famous World’s Fair Midway at Chicago, 
and comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese 
Theatre, acrobats, and customs; an Oriental 
Village, London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s 
Wild Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many 
other unique presentations, will furnish abundant 
and diversified amusement. Arrangements have 
also been made for Mandolin, Guitar, and Banjo 
Concerts, and for a grand chorus from the Ger- 
man Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
points on its line, to Philadelphia and return, at 
rate of a fare and a third for the round trip plus 
price of admission. These tickets will be sold 
during the continuance of the Exposition and 
will be good for return passage until Novem- 
ber 30. 

For specific rates and additional information 
apply to nearest Ticket Agent. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers- 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful 
and historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray ;thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washingron, is the 
route of this tour—a section of the country in- 
tensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint 

The tour will leave New York 7.co a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12 20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 16, in charge of one of the company’s. 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days. An experienced chaperon, whose espe- 
cial charge will be unescorted ladies, will ac- 
company the trip throughout. Round-trip. 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives, 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad street, Newark, N J. ; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


MPA Ved Etat ta IEP AP aP EtaP ERS 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Law 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 
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Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXV. 
THERE 7s a principle which ts pure, placed in the 


different names ; it is, however, pure, and proceeds from 
God. Itis deep and inward, confined to no forms of re- 
ligion nor excluded from any, when the heart stands in 


perfect sincerity. In whomsoever this takes root and 


grows, they become brethren. 
Joun Wootman. 


From his ‘‘ Journal.’’ 


THE VISION OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Upon the faithful in the common things 
Enjoined of duty rarest blessings wait. 
A pious nun (an ancient volume brings 
The legend and the lesson), while she sate 
Reading some scriptures of the Sacred Word, 
And marvelling much at Christ's exceeding grace, 
Saw in her room a vision of the Lord 
With sudden splendor filling all the place, 
Whereat she knelt, enraptured !—when a bell 
Signalled her hour to feed the convent poor ; 
Which humble duty done, she sought her cell, 
And lo! the vision, brighter than before, 
Who smiling, spake, ‘‘ Even so is Heaven obtained ; 
I—had thou lingered here—had not remained.’’ 
—John G. Saxe. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE LIVING PRESENT. 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 


| the more earnest spirit of the fathers. 
| read together the life of Rachel Hicks, and here again, 
ea e ° ° ° * 

in a succeeding generation, we find a similar repining, 


human mind, which in different places and ages hath had | here plainly stated, for the more serious and sober 








days were better than these? for thou dost not en- | 


quire wisely concerning this.’”’ Thus said a Hebrew 
writer more than twenty centuries ago. It was very 
likely the sentiment of a young man who looked out 
upon life with joy, and saw it filled with promises of 
a glorious culmination of the work of a good and 
wise Power, that from the beginning has ordained the 
triumph, forever, of the true over the false,—the good 
over the evil. 
aphorisms we find abundant declarations of those 
who beheld the immense disproportion between the 
plans and the achievements of man,—the enormous 
surplus of pain over pleasure. ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the Preacher ; vanity of vanities, all is vanity,— 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Thus philosophers may be divided into two classes 
—the optimists and, the pessimists. As they advance 
in age men are prone to pass over from the former to 
the latter class, and we find ourselves in our later 
years sighing for the good old times of the past. 

Some years ago my wife and I were reading John 
Woolman’s Journal, and in it he deplored the frivolity 
of his day, and expressed a longing for the return of 


After this we 


minds that characterized the Friends of John Wool- 
man’s times, and regrets that the Friends of her day 


| Showed so great a lack of reverence of the testimonies 


of the former generations. 

In a recent editorial of the INTELLIGENCER, after 
an allusion to the improvements of the present century 
and the conveniences of recent times, the question is 
asked: ‘‘ But has a corresponding enrichment of our 
spiritual life resulted? Has a nobler manhood and 
womanhood resulted?”’ It seems to me that there 
is no doubt that there has never been a time in the 
world’s history when there were so many evidences 
of the evolution of spiritual life in mankind as there 
are now. Never in the world’s history has there ap- 
peared such a wonderful development of human con- 
science asnow. There was a time when Friends were 
a peculiar people, standing in the advanced ranks of 


| society as portrayers of a high degree of ethical and 


spiritual principles, and promoters of reformations in 
social customs and national usages that tended to exalt 
things that make for righteousness in the world. They 
may be so yet in some respects, and probably are,—in 
fact, were it not a digression from my present theme, 
I could show abundant evidences of it,—but along 
most of the lines of the former testimonies of Friends, 
the great majority of mankind has adopted the stand- 
ards of our fathers. 

Let any one read the account of the social life of 
the middle and latter part of the eighteenth century, 
as presented in Green’s History of the American 
People, and compare the customs and manners of 
those days with the present. In insincerity of speech, 
extravagance of dress, rudeness of manners, intem- 
perance of habit, intolerance of opposition, unthought- 


_ fulness of conditions of human suffering about them, 
_ the social life of a century ago presents what seems 


But amid the same collection of : 


now a shameful record. Compared with that of 
to-day the difference is so marked that one’s faith in 
the power of righteousness and love, as an active 
force in human character, cannot fail to grow strong. 
Read the history of Prison Reform, inaugurated by 
John Howard in the last quarter of last century, 
and taken up by Elizabeth Fry in the early-part of 
the present ; of the beginning of a public feeling of 
sympathy and care for the insane, the idiotic, or the 
imbecile,—in the last case being a matter so recent 
as to be within the memory of most of the readers,— 
of the work for temperance, practically the labors of 
the present generation ; of the abolishment of slavery, 
only a generation ago, in one of the most advanced 
of civilized nations; of the recognition of women as 
human beings endowed by God with all the rights 
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that are needful to human welfare’ and devellspment ; 
of the rights of man as an individual,—now under 
the term of socialism,—the butning question of the 
hour; read of the great achievements of the pevple 
‘of the last one hundred years in ameliorating corsdit 
tions of human suffering, and removing causes of! 
Stagnation in the growth of human character; and 
can one fail to recognize that God’s good work in the 
world is going on? 
Yes, there are still remaining wrongs to be righted, 
miseries to be removed, injustices to be remedied. 
There are still consciences to be wakened, hearts to 
be softened, lives to be still quickened in spirituality. 
But God still lives. When, after the fearful destruc- 
tion of human life in the harbor of Santiago, where 
men fought like demons, and all the enginery of 
modern warfare had been employed with the greatest 
skill that modern science could command,—the battle 
being over, and the enemy, such as survived the 
awful carnage, were drowning amid their riddled ships 
and boats,—the crews of the victorious fleet were just 
as regardless of their own safety, in their endeavors 
to save life, as they were a few moments before in 
destroying it. Think how that compares with the 
customs of a century ago; test it by the standard of 
the Hebrew wars, where all were put under the ban, 
even innocent women and children. Compare it even 
with the wars of a generation ago,—the horrors so 
vividly depicted by the pencil of Vereschagin of the 
Crimean war, for instance,—and behold how God 
has wrought his law of love and kindness and brought 
forth fruit even from this unfertile soil! Consider 
also the wonderful instance of the triumph of spir- 
itual life (so near to us as to fail to have perspective 
sufficient to exhibit it in all its Divine significance) ; of 
the ruler of the most powerful and warlike nation in 
the world, calling a convention of nations to agree 
upon principles for the settlement of differences among 
nations that shall make wars infrequent, if not im- 
possible ; of that Congress of representatives of the 
world’s great rulers at The Hague, from which have 
been given proposals for a permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration for the settlement of all international quarrels. 
Call to mind, as a case of the power of conscience, 
as a leaven, inspiring a sense of national justice, the 
now pending reconsideration of a seeming unjust 
sentence of a Jewish officer of the French army, in 
which, standing forth as a miracle of Divine Love 
and Justice, a man who had everything to gain by 
silence,—fame, position, wealth, the favor of his 
fellow-officers,—would sacrifice all these, would face 
degradation from office, public disgrace, imprison- 
ment, death, rather than be false to the principles of 
justice and truth that stirred his soul. One feels that 
he stands on holy ground when he contemplates the 
heroism of Colonel Picquart. 
Is this foreign to the question under consideration ? 
Is it that the check in the growth of spirituality re- 
ferred to is with Friends? Have they, amid the 
world’s giant progress in the development of human 
character, failed to keep step with the advance of 
Truth? Ido not think so. Progress in evolution 
always seems to proceed in waves, and not by a 
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steady flow of imcreasing power. Sommthines it'seenig: 
as if there were am ebb tide,-and the heart: of! the: 
prophet fails. “Bor the Childsem of Issel -havecfor:- 


| saken: the covenant, thrown dawn thine altars; and! 


slain thy prophets with the sword; ang’, even IL! 
only, am: Ieft, and! ttey seek my life to takesit away” 


But “ the still,. small! voice” never fails> There: may. 


in: the overturning: of anciemt customns, in theseshaping~ 
of “testimonies” tut Iawe fulfilled their purpose; . 
seem to: bea lack of revesence for things. tfat' seem: 
sacredi in: thei memosies,. but I am well. assrated thatt 
the tarrying. m:the camp has been long-enough) and: 
that the: word of the Lord is even mow betimd the 
movement among: Fitends that has+ taken them! out! 
from the practices-ofi te fathers. Thiey:may\seem'to:: 
lack reverence for the: Holy things oftold;) Theyyarec 
loyal in their zeverence-of the voice of :God: im their’ 
own souls.. The: life withim the Quaker: chrygalis: is ~ 
struggling: to-emerge: mto: a higher type: Bist itiis~ 
Life. WiniiaM Mi JAckseny. 
New: York,. Highth: mantis 20. 


BEARING: ONE: ANOTHER’S BURDENSS 


In. this age: of the woald, when everything. .is+done: 
with such, a rush, I: fear we do not glanceby .the:road. - 
side as we pass along, to see if amid. its: highways. 
and hedges. thene are not fainting hearts; wishimg.for : 
a little encouragement ftom us ; tired, amd. wayr worn, 
travelers whom: we might help ease ; omsick anak dis-- 
couraged: souls who. need the kindlyyword. Ifiwe.- 
have mot riches. at ows disposal, we can give. the.en-- 
couraging word, or do the kindly act; even iftitibe.- 
only “the cup. of colké water’ to the-parchedi lips,. 
No deed is too. trivial to aid our fellovwcreatures,. 

To give vast sums of money only that. the world; 
may know of it, is not true benevolenaa,;, but. ta give 
to some one whose life is more tried than, oar own,. 
letting some cheished prospect go, doing without 
what we would like so much to have, if; by doing it: 
we can give nourishment to the widow. or. the: father-- 
less, is true charity. Do not judge one another: 
harshly, for in every life there axe. some seeds off 
good. We are all tempted in différent ways, andi 
where we see nothing good to speak. of in another lek 
the lips keep silent. Many a life. that has drifted 
deep in sin might have been reclaimed if some one 
had stretched out the hand to lead; the wandering ome 
into better ways, ere, weary amd; discousaged, that 
guilty soul sought in the rushing river, or drug, 
that end only in the last long sleep, rest for the 
broken heart. 

If you have kind parents who do everything for 
your welfare, oh! help them bear the burdens of life. 
Remember, no sacrifice was deemed too much for you; 
a mother’s love and prayers were with her child ever 
since the days of its earliest infancy ; do not “ bring 
their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave’ Consult 
them in the affairs of life; their varied experience 
would be well to profit by; tell them that you love 
them ; do not wait till their lips are cold in death, then 
eulogize, alas, too late! Ihave heard at the funeral 
service of some, words of praise, which, if the departed 
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ones could have heard one-half of it in their lifetime, 
brighter would have been many of the sad, sad days. 
We all exert some influence (however small) over the 
lives of others. Happy will it be for us if we can, 
when the gates of life are closing and the portals of 
the Heavenly home are opening to our view, feel we 
have done what we could, and, like a little child, put 
our hand in the Heavenly Father’s with the sweet as- 
surance that all is well with us, with no sad repinings 
over a wasted life or neglected opportunities. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Lizzie J. HALL. 


WORK OF FRIENDS AMONG THE INDIANS 
IN THE NORTHERN SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY, 1869-1899. 


BY JOSEPH J. JANNEY. 


Read at a public meeting of the *‘ Associated Committees on Indian 
Affairs,’ held at Friends’ meeting-house, Eutaw and Monument 
streets, Baltimore, Fifth month 24, 1899. The statistical portions of 
this paper are taken from Barclay White’s very complete report made 
to the Indian Bureau about the time that President Grant's policy 
was abandoned. 


PerHaprs no body of Christian people ever entered 
upon a great work with a more serious sense of their 
responsibility than was felt by the Society of Friends, 
when in the spring 1869 it accepted the trust offered 
by President Grant, and identified itself more wholly 
than it had ever done before with the difficult and 
delicate problem of Indian elevation and enlighten- 
ment. President Grant, in calling Friends into the field 
of activity, used this language: ‘ Desirous of in- 
augurating some policy to protect the Indians in their 
just rights, and enforce integrity in the administration 
of their affairs, as well as to improve their general 
condition, and appreciating fully the friendship and 
interest which your society has ever maintained in their 
behalf, [the President] desires that you will submit 
a list of names, members of your Society, whom your 
Society will endorse, as suitable persons for Indian 
Agents. 

‘“« Also, to assure you that any attempt which may 
or can be made by your Society for the improvement, 
education, and Christianization of the Indians under 
such agencies will receive from him, as President, all the 
encouragement and protection which the laws of the 
United States will warrant him in giving.” 

For the guidance of those who might desire to 
accept positions as Indian Agents, and to impress such 
with the estimate which, after careful thought, Friends 
had adopted as the sum of qualifications needed 
to properly administer the affairs of the Agency, the 
following statement was published and circulated : 

‘First: A prayerful heart and a firm trust in the 
power and wisdom of God,—and not in man, or mil- 
itary force,—for guidance and protection. 

‘‘Second: Industry, economy, firmness, vigilance, 
mildness, and practical kindness and love. 

“ Third: A knowledge of farming and gardening, 
ability to superintend the construction of buildings 
and see that schools are properly conducted. 

“ Fourth : Tact in managing or influencing persons, 
so as gradually to induce the Indians of his agency 
voluntarily to join in the various employments of 
farming and gardening and in mechanical operations. 


“Fifth, and high in the scale of qualifications : To 
be possessed of strict integrity, and to be perfectly 
reliable in financial matters, and know how to employ 
with economy and to the best advantage the funds 
entrusted to him by the Government for the use of 
the Agency.” 

To our branch of Friends was entrusted the care 
of the Northern Superintendency and Samuel M. 
Janney was appointed Superintendent. There were 
in this department six agencies, and they were all 
located in the state of Nebraska—the Santee-Sioux, 
the Winnebagoes, the Omahas, the Pawnees, the 
Otoes, and the Great Nemahas; the latter agency 
comprised the Iowa and Sac and Fox of Missouri 
tribes. An agent was appointed at once by the Presi- 
dent for each of these agencies, and they with the Super- 
intendeht proceeded without delay to entcr upon the 
work assigned to them. The home and office of the 
superintendent were in the city of Omaha, and each 
agent resided, of course, upon the reservation of which 
he had charge. 

In order to show the condition of these various 
tribes when Friends took charge, and thus be enabled 
to draw a comparison, I will quote from a report of 
the first Visiting Committee of Friends who made a 
tour of the agencies in the summer of 1869, imme- 
diately after Friends entered upon the work. 

‘These wards of the Government were found ina 
very depressed and degraded condition, as a general 
thing poor, hungry, and idle, from want of means 
and inducements to labor, destitute of suitable cloth- 
ing, and always complaining of unfulfilled treaty stipu- 
lations, living in lodges with several families in a sin- 
gle apartment, thus excluding that healthful privacy 
which decency and virtue require; the lodges dark, 
unventilated, often filthy, and asa consequence of this 
condition, sickness abounded, especially among the 
children. . . Six Indian languages were 
spoken by the different tribes, very few speaking Eng- 
lish at all. Their tribal Government was despotic and 
exercised by hereditary chiefs, and their religion that of 
the Medicine Lodge. 

“‘ The Santee-Sioux had recently been removed 
from Wisconsin, and by their acts had forfeited their 
treaty funds ; they were wholly dependent upon the 
Government for clothing and subsistence. 

“The Winnebagoes, a turbulent tribe, had fled 
from their Dakota home and become squatters on the 
Omaha’s reservation, a portion of which had recently 
been purchased for them. They were clothed and 
fed entirely by the Government. 

‘‘ The Omahas, a peaceable people, depended en- 
tirely upon semi-annual buffalo hunts for subsistence. 
They lived in earthen lodges and tents and had made 
some progress in agriculture. 

‘‘The Pawnees, a warlike race, lived in two 
villages, composed entirely of earthen lodges. 
Their subsistence was obtained from semi-annual 
buffalo hunts and the product of some degree of agri- 
culture. An hereditary feud existed between them 
and the Sioux, and the two tribes were frequently 
at war. The women were beasts of burden and 
children under twelve ran wild and nude. 
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“The Otoes and Missourias at Otoe Agency were 
stubborn Indians, in about the same scale of civilization 
as the Pawnees. The Iowas received a cash annuity 
from the Government and had made the greatest pro- 
gress of all in agriculture upon family farms. The 
Sac and Fox Indians depended entirely upon the re- 
ceipt of interest on trust funds from the Government.” 

“The only Agency school in the Superintendency 
worthy of the name, when Friends assumed charge, 
was the Boarding School at Pawnee Agency.” 

“Asa rule the Omahas, Pawnees and Santee-Sioux 
were very temperate in drinking. Among the other 
tribes, frequent cases of intoxication occurred. The 
Sac and Fox were generally addicted to intemper- 
ance.” 

The measures adopted by Friends: to promote 
civilization were : 

“First: Care to recommend for appointment 
in all grades of Agency service, such persons only 
as seemed to be properly qualified for the position, 
and whose moral influence would promote the growth 
of virtue, giving preference to married persons who 
were willing to remove their families to the Reserva- 
tions. Each Agency employé was appointed for 
practical missionary work and expected to be a mis- 
sionary for good in precept and example. 

“Second : The establishment of schools and im- 
provement of those already existing, with the intent 
of placing as soon as possible, all children of suitable 
ages in schools taught by Christian teachers. Sabbath 
schools were held at all agencies, in which Scripture 
Lessons, blended with religou sinstruction, were given 
to the children and such of the adults as were willing 
to attend. 

“Third: The allotment of lands in severalty to 
members of the tribe willing to accept them, and urg- 
ing the passage by Congress of such statute laws as 
would secure title in homestead farms to heads of 
families and educated Indians. 

“Fourth: The instruction of Indians in agricul- 
ture, raising and care of domesticated animals, in 
mechanical employments and house-hold pursuits. 

“ Fifth: The distribution of agricultural impli- 
ments, live stock, and seeds. 

“Sixth: The building of dwelling houses and 
planting of fruit trees on their allotments of land. 

“Seventh : The employment of matrons to instruct 
the Indian women in household duties and care of 
the sick. 

“ Eighth: The use of all proper means at com- 
mand, to speedily advance the condition of the Indians 
under their care to the status of Christian, educated, 
self-supporting American citizens, living in comfortable 
houses on lands held by them in fee simple.”’ 

Upon the plan thus briefly outlined, Friends pro- 
ceeded to carry on the work to which they were as- 
signed in the various departments of industry con- 
nected with the agencies. Those who accepted po- 
sitions labored faithfully during the time of their em- 
ployment and a united purpose was manifest to bring 
to bear an influence that would be potent for good in 
the developement of a better manhood and woman- 
hood among these heretofore neglected and abused 

people. (Zo be concluded.) 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 37.—NintH MonrtH 10. 
DAVID. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and 
my deliverer.—Psalms, xviii., 2. 

Scripture Reading, II. Samuel, xii., 1-23. 
‘““Davip was one of those divinely-favored natures 
that irresistibly attract everyone they touch and whose 
charm no one is able to withstand. Hardly had he 
joined the court of Saul when he won to himself in 
succession, first the king, then his subjects, court, son, 
and daughter”—(Kittel, History of Hebrews). If 
Saul could have kept himself from jealousy the popu- 
larity of the young courtier would have been a 
strength to him. Avs it was, it resulted in the loss of 
his throne and his life. There is almost nothing in 
the Bible story to indicate that Saul’s suspicion had 
any foundation. David's friendship for Jonathan is 
inexplicable on any assumption of disloyalty to the 
king, his father. Even in his mountain fastness, when 
Saul sought his life, even when he had transferred his 
allegiance to the king of the Philistines, David suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any act against the anointed king 
of Israel. 

.That he was superstitious and cruel cannot be 
denied. He shared in the fear occasioned by the 
sudden death of one who helped to carry.the Ark 
from Gibeah (II. Samuel, vi., 6-11, and I. Chronicles, 
xiii, I-14), and delayed for some time on account of 
it his purpose of transferring the Ark to Jerusalem. 
Again, when a prolonged drouth fell upon Israel, 
King David was not above the superstition, supported 
by the priests, that it was because the family of Saul 
had not been punished for Saul’s violation of an 
ancient tribal obligation to the Canaanites of Gibeon 
(see Joshua, ix., 1-27). So he was induced to 
slaughter the seven remaining sons of Saul and 
expose the bodies to the elements until the rain should 
fall. There is no more pathetic figure in history than 
that of their mother, Rizpah, one of Saul’s inferior 
wives, sitting day after day by the desecrated bodies 
of her dead sons, driving off the birds of prey until 
the blessed rain should bring her the poor comfort of 
bearing away and burying their bodies (II. Samuel, 
xxi., I-10). The cruelty and extermination attending 
David’s wars of conquest have been mentioned 
already. But these were evils rather of the times 
than of the man. Rather than blame him for the 
standard of his age, we may give him credit that he 
rose above it, in a measure, in his dealings with Saul, 
and with the followers of Saul’s son, Ishbosheth. 
He showed no vindictiveness, no personal feeling of 
hate against his enemies. 

Less can be said in extenuation of his sin of 
adultery and murder in the case of Bathsheba, wife of 
Uriah. Yet even here we must remember that the 
customs of the time made the king absolute and put 
all subjects at his disposal. We give him due credit 
for repentance when his sin was brought home to him 
by the brave prophet Nathan. Most despots would 
have answered Nathan’s parable with execution or 

torture; while David acknowledged his sin and 





























accepted the punishment. It is true that David’s con- 
trition does not seem to have been very deep or last- 
ing ; nor did it prevent him from taking the false wife 
of his murdered servant into his harem. It cannot 
be claimed that he was a man of high moral char- 
acter, judged by the standards of a later time; but 
he was a good man, judged by the standards of kings 
of his own time. 

The punishment promised for his sin—that the 
sword should never depart from his house, and that 
evil should be raised up against him in his own house 
—was fulfilled to the letter. His weak and doting 
fondness for his children, and the evil example of licen- 
tiousness which he had set them, resulted in repeated 
scandals in his own household. His eldest son was 
slain by a younger son, and the slayer, after traitor- 
ously estranging the people from the king, raised a 
revolt against him so formidable that he was forced 
to flee from Jerusalem. Only the loyalty and wisdom 
of his immediate friends saved him from capture and 
death. He fled across the Jordan, where he found 
that those loyal to Saul in distress were also loyal to 
him in his extremity. The northern tribes rallied to 
him against his own tribe of Judah, which took the 
part of Absalom. The whole issue was staked ona 
single battle, which was won by David, Absalom 
being killed in the fight. Again was the moderation 
of David shown in his general pardon of the rebels. 
There were further disturbances and rebellions at this 
time, but they were crushed out, and the land had 
peace during the old age of the king. It was during 
this time of peace that the taking of the census 
occured. (II. Samuel, xxiv.) The author represents 
this act as a great sin; whether this is because of the 
general superstition of the East against numbering 
things, or whether it was because of the discontent 
with the system of taxation, doubtless based on the 
census, we cannot tell. It is curious to note that 
while the author of IT. Samuel (xxiv., 1) attributes the 
incitement to census-taking to the Lord, who was in 
anger, the author of I. Chronicles (xxi., 1) attributes 
the same act to Satan. 

The old age of David was darkened by intrigues 
for the succession to the throne (I. Kings, Chaps. 1 
and 2). The king was decrepit and in his dotage. 
An agreement between Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, and Nathan, the prophet, was successful in 
gaining for Solomon the coveted place. 

The reign of David raised the Hebrew nation toa 
position of real greatness among the nations of 
antiquity. But his very successes brought upon the 
people the evils which Samuel had foreseen (I. Samuel, 
viii, 10-18). The succeeding king took their sons 
for his chariots, and to run before them; he set them 
to reap and to make instruments of war. He took 
their daughters for cooks, confectioners, and bakers. 
He took the best of their fields and vineyards for his 
servants. He seized a tenth of all their possessions. 
David was an elected monarch and a judicious ruler. 
Yet even during his life the people began to murmur 
at the burdens of his wars and of his court. In the 
reign of Solomon the further warning was accom- 
plished: ‘“‘ And ye shall cry out in that day because 
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of your king, which ye shall have chosen you; and 
the Lord will not hear you in that day” (1. Samuel, 
viii., 18). 


THE CHARM OF OXFORD. 


AMERICAN men of letters, from Hawthorne and Em- 
erson to Lowell and later observers, have alike felt 
the appeal to the higher emotions made by the unique 
and matchless beauty of Oxford, that fairest of all 
seats of learning in the world. Ellis Yarnall, whose 
book of Memories was recently reviewed in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, has added his tribute of admiration in these 
gracious words : 

“‘T have said little of Oxford as a whole, for I 
shrink from attempting to-define its especial dignity 
and charm. Again and again I have been there, and 
each time, ‘ smit with its splendor and its sweetness,’ I 
have felt envy of the men whose minds have been 
moulded under influences so peculiar and so enduring. 
I have experienced what Newman describes as the 
fascination which the very face and smile of a Uni- 
versity possess over those who come within its range. 
Oxford has indeed attractions quite indescribable ; and 
it would be well if more of our countrymen would 
seek to enter into the spirit of the place, and experi- 
ence, as they assuredly would, its manifold impres- 
siveness.”’ 

From a letter of a friend he quotes this passage, 
with which he concludes his chapter on Oxford. 

‘Surely never was there a place that had such a 
subtle charm as that old city, sitting like some an- 
cient sibyl among her deep, flowery meadows and em- 
bowering trees, with such a mystery of learning and 
wisdom in her musing eyes.” 


Tue Joy or Service.—--The chief joys of life, if 
we are wise enough to perceive it, are to be found in 
the path of service. Vacations are good, rest is 
good ; but they are good only as interludes of service. 
In his letter to Timothy towards the close of his life, 
Paul does not recount his vacation experiences— 
if he ever had any they were like his vacation expe- 
riences at Athens while he was waiting for the arrival 
of Silas and Timothy—but he looked back with joy 
on a life of service, and forward with joy to a crown 
of righteousness, the reward of faithful service. So 
it has been and is with other servants of God, they 
find their chief satisfaction in current life and in re- 
calling the past, not in the evanescent joys of side 
play, but in serving their day and generation accord- 
ing to the will of God. 

Thank God for something to do! The thing 
which you are doing just now may not be entirely to 
your liking as to kind or grade or pecuniary compen- 
sation, but you can get satisfaction out of it by doing 
it well, and the way to higher service is opened by 
well-doing. 


‘« We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less ; 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee— 
Thy will be done!’’ 
—The Advance. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. others. Especially is this need felt in our First-day 
Schools. The trend of the times in our secular schools 
is to employ teachers who can arouse the child-mind, 
and not cram it with knowledge, and this principle 
applies alike to religious instruction. The leading 
here should be to awaken the spiritual life that is 
inborn in every one, and lovingly, gently, to impress 
truths that have been felt to be precious to him who 
has received them of the Father. 

Let us then not underestimate the value of leader- 
ship. Let us be humble enough to use our powers 
when we see a need for them, not to enforce a dogma 
or creed, in our own opinions, but to encourage to the 
purer thought, the higher life. We may blunder, 
when we fain would do our best, but God sees our 
endeavors and will strengthen us.. ‘“‘ Go then to work 
and commit thy ways unto the Lord.” 





EDITORS: 
Howarp M. JENKINS. LypiA H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN 


Please address business letters to ‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer, 921 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia.” Communications and contributions to “ Editors 
Friends’ Intelligencer,” same address. 


LEADERSHIP. 


NOTWITHSTANDING we are the “ heirs of all the ages,” 
the masses of mankind have not yet reached the time 
when leaders can be dispensed with. However long 
the doctrine of individual responsibility has been 
taught it has not yet so permeated society that the loss 
of wise leadership is not felt. 

Perhaps in no religious sect has there been more 
direct teaching that a man should govern himself and 
be obedient to the law of God written within him, 
than in the Society of Friends. And this has resulted 
in great good to individuals, and is certainly the 
ideal government. But even here there is need for 
men and women who can lead others successfully to 
a higher plane of life. There is need of a leadership 
that can turn our people to a more ennobling mode of 
living. But the very fact that we have been so long 
taught to think for ourselves, and to depend upon the 
direct teachings of the Father, unfits us in a measure 
for the task of leading others. We shrink from it, 
and withhold unduly the helpful word that, spoken 


BIRTHS. 


TODD.—At Doylestown, Pa., Seventh month 30, 1899, to 
Henry Arnold and Ellen Hart Todd, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Eastburn. 


DEATHS. 


HILLIARD.—At Greenwich, N. J., Eighth month 4, 
1899, Reuben Hilliard, in the 86th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber, and for many years a highly esteemed elder, of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 

Ever faithful in his attendance at meetings when health 
permitted, this dear Friend was a bright example to those 
who would allow trivial things to hinder in this particular. 

It is thus by the silent performance of duty that the most 
eloquent sermons are preached, and the little meeting of 
which he was a member has truly lost one of its most faithful 
ones. 


lovingly, may turn a fellow-traveler from the wrong 
way to the right. 

There is plenty of opportunity in our schools, in 
our meetings, and in our social life, for the exercise of 
what is rightly termed leadership. Some-one has 
said that “ opportunity for a Christian means respon- 
sibility, and it is this responsibility from which most 
persons shrink. We desire that others, whom we think 
more capable, shall lead, and we will follow. Alas, 
that this sometimes places leadership in the hands of 
those who are not divinely led ! 

But the cause of truth is not to be advanced in 
this way. Jesus, who taught the grand doctrine that 
‘“* God was the teacher of his people himself,”’ saw the 
need of leaders, and practically exemplified it by assum- 
ing that responsibility, and in calling others to assume 
it, for did he not call upon his disciples to become 
‘fishers of men”? He called them to lead their fel- 
low-men from the darkness of living unholy lives, into 
the light of God’s truth by righteous living. 

There is need for wise leaders among us in almost 
every Friendly community, those who will call out the 
_latent thought in others, develop the slumbering idea 
till it unfolds and is made available for the good of 


ss 





JONES.—In Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., Eighth 


month 18, 1899, Edmund, son of Edmund and Anna L. 
Jones, in his 20th year. 


PAXSON.—At Ocean City, N. J., Eighth month 30, 1899, 
Ada Fell Paxson. Due notice of funeral will be given. 


REES.—In Mobile, Alabama, Eighth month 12, 1899, 


Orline McGuire, wife of Samuel D. Rees; he is a member of 


Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, Ohio, formerly of Hopewell, Va. 

STYER.—At Concordville, Pa., Eighth month 21, 1899, 
John F., son of Jacob J. and Katharine R. Styer, in his 17th 
year. 

TWINING.—At the residence of his son, Harry Twining, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Eighth month 10, 1899, Watson Twin- 
ing, formerly of Bucks county, aged 74 years. Interment at 
Wrightstown Friends’ ground, Pa. 

WILSON. —At Quakertown, Pa., Eighth month 19, 1899, 
Mary Harlan, widow of George H. Wilson, and daughter of 
the late John H. Book. Interment at Philadelphia. 





SERENE, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea ; 
I rave no more 'gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 
—/j. Burroughs. 
ds¢€ 
BE a man and be one wholly ; 
Keep one great love, purely, solely— 
Till it make thy nature holy ; 
That thy way be paved in whiteness, 
That thy heart may beat in lightness, 
That thy being end in brightness. 
—/jJ. W. Howe. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

XiII.—THE LAKE COUNTRY, ETC. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
My last letter, describing a pilgrimage from Grasmere 
to Rydal Mount, somewhat outran the narrative of 
my movements, Let me say, then, to summarize the 
travel and resting of several days, that I spent the 
week-end, after leaving the Welsh mountains, with 
ovr friend William Edward Turner, in his cheerful 
home at Colwyn Bay, on the north coast of Wales, 
and attended the Friends’ meeting there, on the 30th. 
Our friend accompanied me to Penmaenmawr (where 
we climbed to the top, 1,200 feet, to see the “ Druid’s 
Circle”), and to Carrarvon, and I enjoyed the fine 
walks along the shore. Leaving the kindnesses of 
‘“‘ Westholme”’ on the Ist (of Eighth month) at noon, 
eastward, I stopped at Chester, saw its old “‘ rows’ and 
walls, and its cathedral, and proceeded to Liverpool, 
where I stayed the night. On the following day, leaving 
Liverpool mid-afternoon, I reached Grange-over- 
Sands by tea-time, and was cordially welcomed there 
by Michael Graham,—father of our friend, the Prin- 
cipal of Dalton Hall. 

If any one who is following these letters has read 
Maria Webb’s little book, ‘“‘ The Fells of Swarthmoor 
Hall,’”’"—and I am always sorry for those who have 
not,—they will know about Morecambe Bay, which 
extends into the coast here, facing southwest, and of 
its wide expanse of sands, bare and dry at low tide, 
but over which the advancing waters flow with dan- 
gerous swiftness when the tide rises,—so that many 
a tragic tale is told of unwary travelers caught and 
engulfed. This bay has upon it several pretty places, 
but Grange is esteemed the gem of them. Its homes, 
built against the side of the limestone cliffs, are over- 
topped by green fields, and these stretch away north- 
ward towards the meres and mountains of the beau- 
tiful Lake Country. West of Morecambe Bay is the 
jutting land, a peninsula, on which stands Swarthmoor 
Hall, the old meeting-house, Swarthmoor, which 
George Fox gave to Friends, and one other object of 
interest to such a visitor as myself, Furness Abbey, 
one of the very finest old ruins of its class in England, 
and—from its extent—one of the most impressive. 

At Grange, as I have mentioned, you are on the 
southern border of the Lake Country. This rarely 
beautiful region is an area, somewhat circular, with a 
radius of thirty miles, taking Dunmail Raise, between 
Grasmere and Thirlmere, as a centre. There are 
fifteen lakes of tolerable size, and many mountains, 
the highest point of which is Scawfell Pike, 3,210 
feet, and the most famous Helvellyn—next in height 
—3,118 feet. For “concentration of interest,” 
Wordsworth said, the region was unsurpassed ; and 
if he could say this, in his day, how much more true 
is it now that the association of his poetry and life 
has been added! I cannot, for myself, see that the 
mountain scenery is either superior to, or very differ- 
ent from, that of North Wales, and the views at Lake 
Mohonk, or in the Catskills, or in the White Moun- 
tains, may be confidently compared with those in the 
Lake Region ; but the latter’s advantage in the charm 





of poetic and personal connection is of real import- - 


ance. The whole region seems to have an atmos- 
phere of refined associations. The poets—though 
only one of importance, Wordsworth, is intimately 
connected with it—may seem to have themselves 
softened and refined the beauties that nature had 
provided. Such at least is the effect on the visitor’s 
feelings, and the visitor to such scenes must have 
feeling, or it is not worth while to go. 

The railroads reach the outer line of the region 
on all sides, and at no less than ten places, but mone 
pass through it. The roads are for travelers by coach, 
by bicycle, or on foot; the lakes, except Windermere 
and Ullswater (which have small steamers), are for the 
oarsmen. So far, the disposition of the railways to 
run through the region has been effectively opposed, 
and it is to be hoped that the opposition will not fail 
at any future time. Much of the land belongs—as 
usual—to rich “landed proprietors.” The Duke of 
Devonshire owns Furness Abbey,and has other es- 
tates, including Holker Hall, not far from the Abbey, 
the place where George Fox refused to take the oath 
before the magistrates, and the scene, thus, of John 
Pettie’s well-known painting. In the northeast the 
Lowther family have Lowther Castle, and own a 
wide reach of land, to which they constantly add by 
purchase. There are also the Howard family, of 
Graystoke (kinsfolk of the Howards of Norfolk), and 
the Marshalls, another rich family, formerly in the 
cotton manufacture in Lancashire, “in the days when 
it was very profitable,” 

I did not set out merely to give such details about 
the Lake Country, yet I find it difficult to resume the 
attempt at the description it deserves. Counting the 
time at Grange, and my visits to Furness, Ulverston, 
and Swarthmoor, I spent about ten days in the region. 
I left Grange on the 5th, going by rail to the south 
end of Windermere, and then went its length, on a 
little steamer, to the north end, at Ambleside. The 
day was fine, rain had fallen the evening before, and 
it was a pleasant ride. I tarried at Ambleside only a 
couple of hours, and took coach for Grasmere, where © 
I remained till noon of the 7th, going on, then, by 
coach, by Thirlmere (a lake which belongs to the 
city of Manchester, and from which part of the city’s 
water supply is drawn, a distance of ninety miles), to 
Keswick, on Derwentwater. Remaining there over 
night, I went on the 8th by rail to Troutbeck, and by 
coach to Patterdale, at the head of Ullswater. Here 
John William Graham and his family are spending a 
month’s holiday, and I enjoyed their company three 
days, going down the lake by steamer on the 11th, 
and then coaching to Penrith, from which you get a 
through carriage on the railway to Edinburgh by 
Carlisle. I reached the picturesque Scottish capital 
on the afternoon of the 11th. 

* * * 


I turn from the beauties of the Lake Region to 
dwell a moment upon a very different subject, which 
may still interest some of the INTELLIGENCER’S 
readers. I mean the fruits of England. 

Compared with fruits in the United States they are 
fewer and more expensive. Not universally, how- 
ever; of some there is quite a plenty. When I was 
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on the Continent, 8th to 17th of Sixth month, I found 
splendid strawberries, and very good cherries, and 
both at moderate cost. Returning on the 17th, I 
then saw strawberries in the English markets nearly 
to the end of the following month. There were some 
at Cardiff, on the 22d. The best berries in England 
—or the standard of the best—appeared to come 
from Kent, in the south-eastern corner of England. 
They were very fine, decidedly better, I think, than 
the average of ours,—large, high-colored, tender- 
fleshed, sweet, and well-flavored. Those berries 
which do more or less afflict us—small, poorly ripened, 
hard, and tart fruit—I did not see at all, though, of 
course, there may be some. 


Strawberries, like all other fruit and most vegeta- 
bles, in England, are sold by the pound. They were 
as low, one day in London, (about the 20th of Sixth 
month), as six pence a pound, twelve cents of our 
money. But their usual price, in the fruiterers’ stores, 
was about eight pence, and they were as high, I saw, 
as ten and twelve pence. 


Cherries were cheaper. They were usually very 
fine fruit—the large pink-and-white sweet varieties, 
and the dark red, also sweet. They brought about 
six pence a pound. I had fine ones at Liverpool on 
the 2d of Eighth month. They were a delightful 
fruit for railway eating ; the cherry, when perfect and 
well ripened, as these were, is such an honest fruit, 
proving when you eat it, just what it promised when 
you looked at it. 


The gooseberries were abundant. They were eat- 
ing green gooseberry tarts (practically our American 
pie, with no bottom crust), when I got to London, at 
the end of May, and I saw plenty of the green fruit 
in the Cardiff markets, on the 22d of the following 
month, and the ripe berries, for weeks, and even yet. 
The prices of gooseberries were from twopence 
(“ tup-pence’’) a pound up to about twice that, and 
there seemed, for weeks, in all the fruiterers’ shops, 
and the markets, even in the small towns, a great 
supply of both green and ripe ones. They were asa 
- rule-very large, and it seemed to me they were more 
amenable to the arts of cookery than ours at home. 

There have been few apples in the stores, up to 
this time, (Eighth month 12), and practically none in 
the markets. Those sold by the fruiterers have gen- 
erally come from far Tasmania, and are so marked. 
(I was looking at them to-day ina stylish shop on 
Princes street, Edinburgh.) They are rather flat in 
shape, a light green, with a delicate flush of apparent 
ripeness. They sell for about “ tuppence-ha'penny,”’ 
—five cents—apiece. 

Pears, which appeared to me to be California 
Bartletts, appeared in the railway station at Llandudno 
Junction (north coast of Wales), on the 28th of 
Seventh month. They were sold by number—not by 
weight—at two to three pence apiece. But a similar 
pear, not usually so ripe, I have seen in the markets 
and stores for the past fortnight, labeled ‘‘ French 
Williams.” These are sold here in Edinburgh to-day 
for ten pence a pound, about four of them making a 
pound. 

There are fine home-grown (under glass) black 
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grapes in the market, and I have seen them for several 
weeks. They are in great bunches, and are attractive 
fruit; but their price has been from “ two and six”’ 
(about sixty cents) upward, per pound, so that they 
are obviously only for competent buyers. 

Of currants I have seen comparatively few, of 
raspberries practically none. (The latter may be in 
the markets to the southward.) There are some 
purple plums, fairly good, and many green gages, the 
latter here, Edinburgh, twelve pence a pound, at the 
fruiterers’. 

Melons I suddenly came upon a few days ago, 
but they have been, I was told, in the markets here 
for a fortnight or more. They are now extremely 
plenty in Edinburgh, and every shop window where 
fruit is sold is yellow with them. For yellow they 
are—the color, fairly, of a fully ripe cucumber. They 
are brought from Spain, and are cousins—pretty well 
removed—of our cantaloupe. The flesh is pleasant, 
and they are eaten here, apparently, down to the 
thinnest possible rind, but we should complain very 
much if our cantelopes were not on the average 
decidedly better than the best of these. They sell 
singly—zot by the pound—at about four pence and 
upward. There are also a few watermelons in the 
market, quite round, quite small, and selling at some- 
thing higher than the cantaloupe rate. 

This, I think, fairly exhausts the lists of the fruits 
I have seen. But the tomato ought to be added; it 
is practically regarded as a fruit, and appears in the 
fruiterers’ windows, or on their stands—there are no 
street stands, such as the Italians have at nearly every 
street corner in Philadelphia—along with the plums 
and melons. The tomato is usually the round, bright 
red variety, plump, firm, and good. It cannot be 
raised (except perhaps on the south coast of England), 
with success in the open air, but it grows finely under 
glass, and no doubt most of those I have seen in the 
markets, if English grown, come out of green-houses. 
They sell at eight pence a pound, and people at the 
table eat one, politely and leisurely, as if it were a rare 
and delicate fruit. But, as I have already said, they 
are very good, and each one really deserves considerate 
treatment. 


CorRECTIONS.—The old Manchester merchant and philan- 
thropist mentioned in my letter from that city, was Humphrey 
Chetham, not Chatham. And if I wrote that Henry IV. was 
‘a Yorkist monarch,’’—as I fear I did, the error is not one 
of a kind to charge to printer or proof-reader,—I must apolo- 
gize to the House of Lancaster. Moreover, the English king 
who reigned 1422-1461 was Henry VI., not Henry IV. 

H. M. J. 


Ir is the steady and merciless increase of occupa- 
tions, the augmented speed at which we are trying to 
live, the crowding of each day with more work and 
amusement than it can profitably hold, which have cost 
us, among other good things, the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of our friends. Friendship takes time and we 
have no time to give it—Agnes Repplier. 

d€ 

TAKE your part with the perfect and abstract right, 
and trust to God to see that it shall prove the ex- 
pedient.— Wendell Phillips. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


MARGARETTA WALTON and her companion visited 
Friends in Waynesville, Ohio, on the 14th ult. Their 
first visit was to Davis Furnas and family ; there they 
met his daughter Lizzie, widow of Joseph Bogardus of 
New York, with her little son. On the 16th they 
attended Miami Monthly Meeting held at Grove. 
They visited some of the aged and sick in these 
localities. 

Proceeding to Pendleton, Ind., they were met at 
the station by John L. Thomas, who had charge of 
finding homes for the large number of Friends who 
were arriving to attend the Yearly Meeting, which was 
to be held at that place for the first time. Well known 
Friends, formerly living in the east, soon appeared and 
gave them cordial greeting; Annie Darlington and 
her brother, Ziba, from West Chester, among the 
number. John J. Cornell and wife, Isaac Wilson and 
wife, and Edward Coale were in attendance at the 
select meeting. The meeting-house at Pendleton is 
neat and comfortable, being newly papered and car- 
peted. The Friends there desiring to make it a mem- 
orable occasion were much gratified in having so many 
visitors. There was a large tent to accommodate the 
overflow on one side of the meeting-house, and one on 
the other side where lunch was served during the 
week. 


A VISIT AMONG THE SHINNECOCK HILLS. 


SPENDING my summer among these hills, in which the 
pretty little town of Southampton is situated, it 
occurred to me some account of this historic place 
might be of some interest to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER. 

The town is situated at the most extreme eastern 
end of the island, about twelve miles from Sag Har- 
bor, and between Peconic Bay and the Ocean, a mile 
inland from the latter, whose blue waters can be seen 
between the sand dunes that line the shore, and its 
roar, when the south wind blows, can be heard_as I 
sit by my window as distinctly as when directly on 
the beach. 

On entering the town one’s attention is attracted 
by sign-boards, on the streets, reading “ Job’s Lane, 
opened 1663,” on another, “ Shinnecock Road, opened 
1650,” and it awakens a desire to search the archives 
of this old place, although the general appearance of 
the town does not impress one with its age. In the 
“Harriet Jones Rogers Memorial Library,” estab- 
lished a few years ago through the generosity, of its 
and open free to the public, I found the “ Records of 
the town, which with other ancient documents ’”’ com- 
prise four volumes, and among the earliest settlers are 
found many familiar names. 

The whole extent of what is now the town of 
Southampton was owned by the Shinnecock tribe of 
Indians, who still have a reservation, a few miles out, 
but they have become so mixed as to have lost much 
of their characteristic nationality. 

“Although the land was honorably purchased of 
its aboriginal owners, yet the settlers never saw a 
moment’s rest for fear of their dreaded neighbors. 
Guard was kept day and night; to meeting on the 
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Lord’s day they went as men prepared for instant 
war, and in proportion to its population the town 
could boast of a larger standing army than any nation 
on the surface of the globe. 

It cannot be said the settlement was formed en- 
tirely of “‘ God-fearing, virtuous men,” for it was early 
found necessary to build a prison, where the stocks 
and whipping-post occupied a prominent position and 
did not suffer for a want of use; but as the town was 
founded by many who had suffered religious persecu-- 
tion, the first public labor undertaken was to erect a 
house for worship. yn 

‘It is pleasant to be able to record the fact that 
while the history of many towns on Long Island 
shows instances of religious persecution, especially in 
the case of the Quakers, the records of this town are 
nowhere stained with blood. This, however, seemed 
to be accredited, not so much to their enlightened 
and liberal-mindedness, as to the fact that ‘none 
should be permitted to settle here who were not ac- 
ceptable to the majority ;’ and their idea that the 
‘jail and whipping-post were the proper places for 
Quakers, and the best way to stop a heretic’s tongue 
was to put a hole through it with a hot iron,’ may 
have prevented many becoming residents. It would 
seem the majority had better have voted for these 
than for others who evidently belonged to that class 
who leave their country for their country’s good.” 

A few extracts from these Laws may be interesting 
and amusing : ‘‘ Blasphemy to be punished with death. 
Idolatry to be punished with death. Witchcraft, 
which is fellowshippe by consent with a familiar spirit, 
to be punished with death. Consulters with witches 
not to bee tolerated, but eyther to bee cut off by 
death or banishment. Rebellious children, whether 
they continue in Riot or Drunkenesse, after due cor- 
rection from parents, or whether they curse or smite 
their parents, are to bee put to death. Drunkenesse 
as transforming God’s Image into a Beast is to be 
punished with the punishment of a beast. A whippe 
for the horse and a rodde for the fool’s backe.” 

It is pleasant to read, however, that this curious 
code of laws was never enforced to its full extent. 
A school was established in 1655; all that was re- 
quired of the school-master was that he have a tol- 
erable knowledge of arithmetic and be a fair penman, 
and be able to teach reading and writing. 

How widely different the Southampton of the 
present day, which, with its fine summer residences, 
has been named the Newport of Long Island. They 
are mostly built in colonial style, large and roomy, 
where comfort and luxury combine. Its fine library, 
already noted, and its beautiful art museum, endowed 
by James L. Parrish, of New York, who has a sum- 
mer residence here, are treasures of which the town 
may well be proud. 

It seems the first impression of Shinnecock Hills 
is disappointing, and a Chester-countian would scan 
the horizon and ask, ‘Where are the hills ?”’ hardly 
giving that name to the small elevations he sees 
around him. And the next query is, ‘ What is the 
attraction ?’’ This, however, is soon discovered in the 
charming cool air, which one continually enjoys, 
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while from so many places comes the report of sultry | make them plough. They will learn their mistake 


heat. Another, and not the least, attraction, is the 
Art Village, where William M. Chase has his summer 
school (about five miles from the village), where stu- 
dents come from all parts of the country. Of the seven 
in this cottage are students from Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Cincinnati, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Here the art student finds much for his brush besides 
the hills, which, although almost entirely devoid of 
trees, are covered with low shrubs and beautiful 
lichens, which take on gorgeous coloring that one 
strives almost in vain to copy. 
Eighth month 18, 1899. Eisa H. ScHOFIELD, 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


It seems from this letter that the Doukhobors are not at pres- 
entin need of further pecuniary help. Being now settled and 
well started they may now be trusted to make their own way 
largely. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 

WInnipPec, Manitosa, Eighth month 7, 1899. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
ACCORDING to my instructions, my accountant has 
no doubt long before this acknowledged receipt of 
your several remittances, the last one being $100 en- 
closed in your letter of the 5th ult. 

I regret exceedingly that the great pressure of 
business has prevented my writing you more fully 
about the present condition, progress, and apparent 
possibilities of the Doukhobors, but my staff is lim- 
ited, and it is most difficult to secure men suited for 
this work. 

The work of handling the Doukhobors is not all 
sunshine by any means. On account of the eulo- 
gistic terms in which these people were mentioned in 
the press generally, on their arrival in this country, 
the public expect that they are all perfect. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. While I believe the 
Doukhobors have noble Christian principles ; while I 
believe that perhaps a larger majority of their people 
live up to their principles than do the members of 
other denominations here, still there are some who 
are not what they should be, and their own leaders 
here find it difficult to manage them at times. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have is to get 
proper interpreters. While we can get plenty of men 
who can speak their language, yet we cannot get men 
that can speak their language and at the same time 
have a thorough knowledge of farming in this coun- 
try and of business negotiations. They have all 
prejudices and customs that will have to be beaten 
down. When the Mennonites came here in ’74 and 
75 they tried to carry out their Russian methods of 
farming. Their leaders could not dissuade them from 
it ; but after one or two years they abandoned their 
homemade Russian wagons, their Russian scythes, 
and other methods of farming of the old country, and 
adopted American methods. The same difficulty will 
be experienced with the Doukhobors, and we will have 
to have a little patience until they see it in this way. 

One of the greatest troubles I have to encounter 
is that they will not buy oxen, but want to buy light, 
range-bred horses, train them themselves, and try to 


later on, but in the meantime it is very annoying. 
However, I have learned from a gentleman who has 
just returned from the colony, that considerable pro- 
gress has been made among those who settled this 
spring. They have quite a large crop of vegetables, 
almost enough, I believe, to do them all winter, and 
I understand that these are looking well. There is 
but little sickness among them. 


There are now about seven or eight hundred of 
the men out working, some for the Mennonite farmers, 
others at railway and other work ; and I have, to-day, 
if they desire, been promised work for 500 of them 
next winter blasting rock for a railroad between Port 
Arthur, at the head of Lake Superior, and this city. 

Your friends, William Evans and Joseph Elkin- 
ton, who visited these people, saw the difficulties I 
had to contend with. Unfortunately the Russian 
ladies and gentlemen who accompanied them, al- 
though they mean well and are giving of their money 
and time to relieve these down-trodden people, are 
just as ignorant of the methods of farming and doing 
business in this country as the Doukhobors them- 
selves, and can give them little assistance practically 


towards helping themselves here. If one or two good: 


farmers could be stationed in each colony, with the 
confidence of the Doukhobors, and with the aid of an 
interpreter instruct them in the methods of farming, 
by superintending and doing the business generally, 
most of the difficulty would be overcome ; but there 
again arises another obstacle,—the Doukhobors are 
very headstrong and do not like to be taught, unless 
by some one who has their entire confidence, 


My own impression is, that while it might be of 
material benefit to these people to furnish them with 
some oxen, and a few cows for supplying milk for the 
children during the winter, it would not be in their 
own interests to advance them large sums of money 
by loan, or otherwise, at present. I am under the im- 
pression that while it might with some of them be an 
incentive to labor, with others, I believe, it would have 
the effect of making them somewhat indolent. The 
system of advancing a sum of money varying from 
four to six hundred dollars was tried a few years ago 
in the case of English-speaking settlers who came to 
this country without means, and it turned out a fail- 
ure. They simply relaxed their enereies, ate up the 
capital, and went away from the land. The most sat- 
isfactory farmer in this country, we find, is one who 
practically works up from nothing. The Galicians, 
of whom we have now 20,000, had little or no means 
on arriving here, and yet, by working out for farmers 
and others during the summer, they not only sup- 
ported their families, but some of them have now a 
good team of horses and very few are without one 
cow, besides supporting their families and cultivating 
eight or ten acres of land. I believe the Doukhobors 
can do as well, if not better, but they should. be 
taught that suceess depends on their own individual 
efforts, and that they are not to depend upon ad- 
vances from the Government nor loans from Philan- 
thropic people. I do not wish in any way to be 
thought harsh in the matter, but I believe that I am 
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saying this in the best interests of the people them- 
selves, from the study I have made of them since I 
first came in connection with them in January last. 

I understand that Peter Jansen, of Nebraska, # 
coming up shortly to visit them again, and I think 
that is the conclusion he will arrive at. Labor is so 
plentiful at the present time, at remunerative wages, 
that these people can get along if they wish to work. 
Then, why should they be helped? I intend making 
a trip through the colonies within the next two 
months, and shall endeavor to give a more detailed 
account of their progress on my return. 

Thanking you again for the kindly interest you 
have taken in these people, I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. McCreary, Commissioner. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
VI.—RETURNING SOUTH. 
( Concluded.) 


THE Sognefiord and its branches resemble the Gei- 
rangerfiord in their deep waters, their skyward-point- 
ing rocky boundaries, and their beautiful waterfalls. 
Almost every country boasts of its pulpit rock, but 
none I ever saw compares with that seen in the 
Geiranger just after leaving Marvaak. Nearly 5,000 
feet above us it seemed, and as though carved out of 
the rock for the purpose. The preacher who could 
proclaim with a voice adapted to its height would in- 
deed speak from high vantage ground, though nature 
needs none but the still, small voice amid such sur- 
roundings to read us her most impressive lessons. 
Allusion to this natural pulpit recalls a fact which I 
believe has not been mentioned,—that in the Norway 
churches the pulpit is always placed very high above 
the congregation, in a position corresponding to the 
upper gallery of our churches, a practice which I 
think held in the earliest Lutheran churches built in 
America. 

Ina few hours after leaving Aalesund we entered the 
Sognefiord, and two hours later were transferred from 
the great steamer to a smaller Norway mail boat, be- 
cause we were entering waters which though still deep 
were not sufficiently so for our ship. In an hour we 
came to Gudvangen, where began an overland journey 
to Bergen, a pleasant change. Carriages were taken 
along the beautiful Naerodol Valley, which is really 
the landward continuations of the fiord carrying with 
it a mountain stream which widens into the Naero- 
fiord, a branch of the Sognefiord we were just leaving. 
All the grandeur of the fiord is continued. The moun- 
tains, bare at their summits, are just as majestic. In- 
deed, it is said that the little village of ‘Gudvangen 
does not see the sun throughout the winter. We as- 
cend the valley to the Stolheim Hotel in two hours, 
with the Jordalsunt, a rocky mound 3,600 feet in 
height, always insight. The hotel is beautifully situ- 
ated on a cliff 1,125 feet high, and commands a most 
extensive view. It is one of the best known and 
most frequented of the Norway hotels, and deserves 
its reputation. Sorely tried by an enormous number, 


fully 300 arriving within two hours, they yet made 
us comfortable. 


Besides a commanding view there 








are many walks in the vicinity which invite a longer 
stay. 
scenic effects are most striking and beautiful. 


It is especially in the afternoon light that the 


The drive of four hours the following day from 


Stolheim to Vass, was over a perfect road, through a 
broader valley bounded by less lofty mountains than 
those lately familiar to us ; they are well farmed and 
produce hay, potatoes, and barley. The grass seemed 
especially luxuriant, and was just being cut and dried 
in the peculiar way already described by being hung 
over a rail fence. 
added to the contrast between this panorama and the 
wild one to which for nearly three weeks we had been 
accustomed. Just before reaching Lake Opheim, in 
whose clear waters were beautifully mirrored not only 
the trees and adjacent objects on the banks, but our 
carriages as well, we passed the water-shed, whence 
on one side the current flows to the Sognefiord, and 


Attractive hotels and modest villas 


from the other to the Bolstod’s-fiord we were ap- 


proaching. 


Voss, or Vossvangen, was reached in time by 
noon. Voss is also a center in the better known and 
more traveled part of Norway. It is prettily situated 
on a lake, the Vangs, and has many attractive walks 
and a hotel which is said to be the best in Norway, 
though we could not think it better than that at Stol- 
heim. The delicious lake trout served here for 
luncheon will, however, long be a part of the pleasant 
memories associated with the Norway trip. Outside 
the scenery, the drives and walks, the most interest- 
ing object in the vicinity is the “ Finneloft,” a wooden 
house built in 1300, in which is a small collection of an- 
tique objects of interest, which, somewhat contrary to 
our experience in Norway, were not for sale. 

The journey from Voss to Bergen was by rail, and 
again it was not unpleasant to change to the railway 
coach. 

Norway has very few railways, and so difficult are 
they of construction, and I should suppose unprofit- 
able, that it is not likely they will soon replace the 
present modes of travel in carriages or on foot. An 
idea of the difficulties may be obtained from the fact 
that 52 tunnels are met in the 65 miles between Voss 
and Bergen. The scenery is still fine, the Vosse river 
grows wider, the mountains continue, and the Sorfiord 
is joined at Stanghelle and revieves the pictures of 
fiord and mountain of which so much has been said. 
A little later the villas adjacent to Bergen appear. 
So accustomed has our party become to hear the 
Norwegian hymn by the band at each stop in Norway, 
that in its absence we felt impelled to sing the air 
which had become so familiar. A few minutes’ walk 
and we were at the harbor where we saw the Augusta 

Victoria riding at anchor, she having steamed around 
from Gudvangen while we were making the overland 
trip. A dayin Bergen was much enjoyed. Although 
largely a modern city as it now exists, having been so 
often burned and rebuilt, it still possesses many ob- 
jects of interest which recall its earlier history, notably 
the Hanseatic Museum, in which is arranged a collec- 
tion of furniture, instruments, and weapons belonging 
to the later Hanseatic period. In additionto this, two 
other Museums, the Bergen and Vestlandeke, are well 
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worth a visit, containing collections illustrating the 
natural history and ethnology of Sweden and Norway. 
The city is apparently busy and prosperous, the streets 
are clean, and there are many handsome residences. 
Of old churches the Cross was founded in 1170, but was 
restored in its present form in 1593. The Cathedral 
was originally built in 1248, but restored as recently 
as 1870. Between fire and sword the Christian relig- 
ion has had up-hill work in Norway. 

On the evening of the 22d we again boarded our 
ship, and reached Hamburg on the morning of the 
24th, concluding an excursion of 22 days. It rarely 
happens that a trip of this duration into Norway is 
made with so few drawbacks. Rain fell so seldom 
and slightly that it interfered with nothing, and with 
the exceptions of failure to land at Bell’s sound, at 
Spitzbergen, on account of fog, nothing was lost. All 
the arrangements made by the Hamburg-American 
Company were faithfully carried out, and fault-finding, 
ifit occurred at all, was so feeble as to have been prac- 
tically wz. Over four weeks passed on the Augusta 
Victoria by those of us who started on her from New 
York is a long time to spend on a ship in these days 
of express steamships, and must result in thorough ac- 
quaintance which will not be forgotten. 

James Tyson. 
Hamburg, Germany, Seventh month 24. 


THERE is religion in everything around us: a calm 
and holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature 
which man would do well to imitate. It is a meek 
and blessed influence, stealing in, as it were, unawares 
upon the heart ; it comes quietly, and without excite- 
ment ; it has no terror, no gloom in its approaches ; it 
does not rouse up the passions ; it is untrammeled by 
the creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions of 
man ; it is fresh from the hands of its Author, glowing 
from the immediate presence of the great Spirit which 
pervades and quickens it ; it is written on the arched 
sky ; it looks out from every star ; it is on the sailing 
cloud and in the invisible wind ; it is among the hills 
and valleys of the earth, where the shrubless mountain- 
top pierces the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or 
where the mighty forest fluctuates, before the strong 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage ; it is spread 
out, like a legible language, upon the broad face of 
the unsleeping ocean ; it is the poetry of nature; it is 
this which uplifts the spirit within us, until ‘it is strong 
enough to overlook the shadows of our place of pro- 
bation,—which breaks, link after link, the chain that 
binds us to materiality, and which opens to our im- 


agination a world of spiritual beauty and holiness.— 
Ruskin. 


d>¢€ 

It is motive, it is the great purpose which con- 
secrates life. The real test of a man is not what he 
knows, but what he is in himself and in his relation 
to others. For instance, can he battle against his 
own bad inherited instincts, or brave public opinion 
in the cause of truth? The love of God is the true 
basis of duty, truth, reverence, loyalty, love, virtue, 
and work. I believe in these, although I feel the 
emptiness and hollowness of much of life.—Zennyson. 
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DESTITUTE CHILDREN IN CUBA. 
APPEAL FROM CLARA BARTON. 


On behalf of the Red Cross Association, Clara Barton 
has gent out an appeal for assistance for the orphan 
children of the dead reconcentrados of Cuba. She 
writes that “a part of the debris of the terrible war 
that has so long been waged in Cuba consists of 
some 50,000 destitute orphan children of reconcen- 
trados who have in the last few years died of starva- 
tion and want. 

‘These children are scattered through nearly 
every city and town which had been of sufficient. size 
and importance to receive the driven-out country peo- 
ple. They are not children of low or doubtful origin ; 
many are of the best of Cuban families. The recon- 
centrados were largely the country people of property 
—farmers, small planters. They were driven by 
Weyler into towns and cities, not because they had 
not, but because they had something, and it was sus- 
pected that they supported the insurgent bands by 
supplying them with provisions and money. The 
fathers were killed, or joined the Cuban army and 
disappeared. The mothers are dead. 

‘‘ Almost every living child among them repre- 
sents the sacrifice of a heroic mother. When there 
was little food the mother went without and died. 
The children ate and lived. 

‘“‘ They range in number from thirty to seventy-five 
and even 100, in the various towns ; utterly homeless, 
and no one has the least personal interest in them or 
responsibility for them. All are kind to them, for the 
Cubans are a kind people. The townspeople still do 
what they can, but their main dependence is, however, 
begging of the passengers of every passing train. It 
sometimes becomes difficult to alight for the crowd of 
little eager faces and outstretched hands; and yet 
they are among the brightest, most grateful, and lova- 
ble children I have ever seen, when cared for and made 
comfortable. 

The war is ended, but the Red Cross still stands 
in its tracks with the fifty thousand reconcentrado 
orphans on its hands. Its agents work faithfully on, 
gathering them up out of pollution and death. Its 
source of supplies is the American people and that only. 

“We believe that with as many dollars as there 
are estimated children, aided by the Cuban people 
themselves, these children can all be placed in their 
little home asylums, taught to work and become 
healthful adjuncts of a community rather than a pest. 
A very few months would accomplish this, and the Red 
Cross, longer in the field than all others, more hard 
worked and weary than all, would rejoice, close its 
work, and come home. 

“ The Red Cross has already done much to alle- 
viate this distress, and now desires to conclude its 
work, but finds what has already been generously 
contributed is insufficient to meet the demand, or in 
other words to reclaim these homeless waifs from a 
life not unlike that of animals. 

“More money is urgently needed. Contributions 
may be sent to the North American Trust Company, 
100 Broadway, New York, fiscal agent of the United 
States in Cuba, with branches in Havana and 
Santiago.”’ 


” 
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Educational Department. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

THERE appears to be a distinct revival in the Friends’ school 
work in England. The changes and improvements at Ack- 
worth have been fully noted. The Friends’ school for boys 
at Kendal, in the north, has been reorganized, and a new 
head-master, Wilfred Sessions, B.Sc., appointed. The 
premises ‘‘are being enlarged and refitted throughout with 
modern appliances.’’ This is an old school, and enjoyed 
formerly a high repute, but had rather fallen behind in the 
educational movement; it is now, apparently, to be again 
made important. 

At Bortham, near York, the school for boys, in whose 
buildings quite a disastrous fire occurred several weeks ago, 
is also to be reorganized. The committee in charge have de- 
cided to rebuild, in an improved manner. Arthur Rowntree 
has been appointed head-master. (Thisis the school in which 
A. Neave Brayshaw, whorecently accompanied John Wilhelm 
Rowntree to the United States, is a teacher.) 

At Leighton Park School, Reading, a new head-master, 
Prof. Ridge, has been appointed to succeed Herbert W. 
Jones, resigned. The latter is intending to take a year for 
study and then to resume his professional work. 

H. M. J. 





WeEsT CHESTER FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—A neat prospectus 
has just been issued by the Committee of the Friends’ 
Graded School, on North High street, where the term opens 
on Ninth month 4th, under promising auspices. Esther B. 
Foulke, the new Principal, who has successfully taught in 
Bucks county, will preside over mathematics and English 
branches and Beulah W. Paschall will be in charge of the 
Primary Department, and will instruct the language classes. 

The kindergarten, which has for a time been under private 
management, has this year been taken in charge by the school 
committee. Sara B. Walter will care for the very little 
people. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘‘ TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE and its President, Booker T. Wash- 
ington,’’ are the subjects of an interesting article by M. B. 
Thrasher in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber. The origin of the school in Booker T. Washington's 
desire to help his race; its very small beginnings, gradual 
growth in size and wealth, and finally its present equipment 
and practical working, are all interestingly told. A number 
of illustrations show some of the classes at work, and a few 
of the many buildings which the institute now owns, most of 
which have been built by the students themselves. 

The importance of a pure milk supply for large cities, the 
great difficulties in the way of an adequate official control of 
such an industry, and the means by which these difficulties 
have been overcome in several large European cities, are dis- 
cussed by Prof. H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan University. 
Appleton Morgan concludes his examination of the.last five 
years of legislation against drunkenness. He shows that, 
despite the various laws which have been tried in nearly every 
State of the Union, drunkenness still persists, and if not in- 
creasing is at any rate not diminishing. He believes that the 
most satisfactory arrangement yet devised is that of a high 
license, with local option. 





Ida M. Tarbell gives in Mc Clure’'s Magazine for Septem- 
ber an account of Lincoln’s funeral—an event alone in its 
kind, since almost every man, woman, and child in the North 
was a personal mourner, and people stood day and night, in 
rain and shine, along the railroad in an almost continuous line 
from Washington to Springfield, to view the passing funeral 
train and testify their veneration and grief. 

Anarticle by Theodore Waters describes the wonderful work 
of the Hydrographic Office in guarding the highways of the 
sea, and gives many of the stories of derelicts, icebergs, sea 
storms, and ship-wrecks in which the records of the Office 
abound. It is illustrated from drawings and photographs. 

Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,”’ 
has written a poem on the Dreyfus affair for this issue. 


What is the best epitaph written in English within this 
century? The literary paragrapher of the Pa// Mall Gazette 
maintains that it is one which its author, the Primate of 
Ireland, sometime Bishop of Derry, had inscribed on the wall 
of Derry Cathedral in commemoration of a young curate. 
Here it is : 

‘* Down through our crowded walks and closer air, 

O friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were ! 

When through the fever’s fire at last they trod, 

A form was with them like the Son of God. 

"Twas but one step for those victorious feet 

From their day’s path unto the golden street ; 

And we who watched their walk, so bright, so brief, 
Have marked this marble with our hope and grief.”’ 





Scribner's Magazine for this month has a number of arti- 
cles with an outdoor flavor to them. It opens with an ac- 
count by Frederick Irland of what he calls ‘< the finest canoe- 
ing country in the world.’’ He made a five hundred mile 
journey from Mattawa to the head waters of the Ottawa and 
Gatineau rivers, through a region abounding in fish and 
moose. It has been for centuries and is now the home of the 
Algonquin Indian. Much of the wilderness is as yet un- 
charted. The illustrations are made from the author’s abun- 
dant photographs. 

The Stevenson letters in this number have to do with the 
Saranac Lake region of the Adirondacks in winter, and de- 
scribe the outdoor life led by the novelist and his family when 
he was trying to regain his health. 

The poems also have a vacation air about them. ‘‘ The 
Old Home Haunt,”’ illustrated by Henry Hutt, is a boy's 
memories of fishing. Dr. Van Dyke contributes a ‘‘ Slumber 
Song ’’ for the fisherman’s child, illustrated by Maude Cowles. 
Other outdoor poems are ‘‘In a Poppy Garden,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Veery-Thrush.”’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


PRESIDENT WM. W. BIRDSALL returned on the 31st ultimo 
from a week’s caniping out in Nova Scotia, whither he went 
by sea. 

A letter from Professor Wm. I. Hull and wife, of Swarth- 
more, tells of their having spent a delightful week at Oxford 
University. From there they traveled to Salisbury and Tin- 
tern Abbey, and visited relatives in Street, Somersetshire 
Then they went north tothe English Lakes, read from Words- 
worth in his own Dove Cottage garden, found the holly trees 
planted by him near Grasmere, and lingered in many haunts 
of the great poet. 

Howard M. Jenkins was in Edinburgh and vicinity from 
the 12th to the 14th, then visited Thomas Hodgkin. His in- 
tention was to pass thence to Durham, Scarborough, York, 
Cambridge and Oxford, London, the Shakespeare country, 
and Birmingham, reaching the latter city at about the present 
date. 

Jesse H. Holmes says in a recent letter : ‘‘ 1 am to sail 
next Seventh-day, Eighth month 26, from Boston by the 
Cunarder Cephalaria. Shall go first to the Birmingham Con- 
ference and then ‘‘as way opens.’’ You may be interested 
to know that we have been holding here (E. Freyburg, Maine), 
a series of three Friends’ meetings, all well attended. The 
last was held on Carter Hill. It was quite patriarchal to see 
sixty or seventy people settled round on the grass to worship 
on the hill top. 

In a letter to the editors from Rebecca B. Nicholson, who 
is conducting an excursion through the British Isles and on the 
Continent, a brief account is given of visits to towns and 
towers of historic interest, and:to the old Warwick Meeting. 
She expected to be at Colwyn Bay on the 21st ultimo. 


THERE are eighteen observatories in the two hemispheres 
wherein photographs of the heavens are being made down to 
the stars of the fourteenth magnitude, whose number is reck- 
oned at 30,000,000. There are between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 stars above the eleventh magnitude. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Our friend, H. A. Plummer, of Chicago, interestingly says : 
Is it not good to see how the women of France are leading 
in the ‘‘ League of Disarmament’’? Yet it is sorrowful to 
see how the men are so under the spell of militarism that 
such a trial as is now being conducted can be possible. ‘‘ The 
honor of the army ’’ must be preserved, even through false- 
hood and treachery and murder. But ‘‘truth is mighty and 
must prevail.’ No nation can sin in secret now. The eyes 
of the world are upon them. 

Siberia is going to abandon its exile system and ‘‘the 
truth goes marching on.’’ Cuba now needs not only food 
and clothing for the poor orphaned children, but schools in 
every province at once. These children will become crimi- 
nals if not attended to. 

The Afro-American meeting, recently held here, marks 
an era in the progress of that race. Jane Addams always 
does the right thing, I think, and was justified by the intelli- 
gent interest taken by the colored women, in her attentions. 
Mrs. Bruce’s address was good, and Mr. and Mrs. Booker 
Washington are both leaders. It does my heart good, this 
race growing in knowledge and wisdom. They must do this 
for themselves, but we mustlendahand. . . 

I see the committee at Asbury Park planned for the Gen- 
eral Conference next year. I hope live subjects will be dealt 
with. Surely with such advanced teaching as has been ours 
we should have some able exponents of it. I wish statesmen 
and stateswomen might come from among us. It seems as if 
they should with the opportunities now ours. Have our ideals 
been high enough? Have we been too conservative? Kept 
our light too much smothered? Surely if it were shining 
as it should, ‘‘more beams’’ would have reached out 
further. 

The Mew England Magazine for September has an article 
on ‘‘ The International Peace Conference at The Hague,’’ by 
Benjamin Trueblood. All Friends should secure that number 
and read the article. It is well illustrated, and the record of 
the participants given. We will probably want to follow 
the future career of some of these able men, and this copy 
will be helpful. It comforts and encourages me to know that 
there are such earnest, noble men in the different nations, 
who truly have the best welfare of the whole people at heart. 
It seems like the calmness which dwells beneath the turbulent 
waves of the ocean, when we compare them with the noisy 
banters for war, as Whittier says, in his ‘‘ Italy,’’— 


‘« Yet, surely as He lives, the day 
Of peace He promised shall be ours, 
To fold the flags of war, and lay 
Its sword and spear to rust away, 
And sow its ghastly fields with flowers !’’ 


* %* 


Abby D. Munro, from her summer home in Bristol, R. I., 
writes : 

I feel free to write in the interest of my work. I am 
expecting considerable change another year. Miss Nicholas’s 
connection with the Industrial Department has been severed, 
and she expects to go elsewhere. I do not know just who 
will take her place, but I have some one in view, who, I think, 
will prove satisfactory, but it will take some time to get things 
settled. Having had no change in the school for so long a 
time, it seems strange that four teachers should leave in one 
term. The other vacancies are now filled. Everything has 
seemed to goon quietly and well since I came away, and 
general health prevailed. There was considerable excitement 
caused by the appearance of yellow fever at Hampton, but it 
seems to have subsided and everybody breathes easily again. 
I expect to start for Mt. Pleasant, Tenth month 2. 

We have had a singularly cool summer here. I do not 
expect to see many days of cooler weather than I have ex- 
perienced this month, nor feel the need of much thicker 
clothing. The nights have been cool and comfortable, without 
exception. Everybody here is deeply interested in the coming 
races, when the fame of our noted boat-builders is at stake. 
Everyone is confident of the Columbia’s success. She has 
been in the harbor, off and on, all summer. For myself, I 
begrudge the money spent, or that will be spent, before it is 


over, when it would do so much good elsewhere. The more I 
think of it, the more do I see the need of an endowment, and 
shall work and pray for it. So many new objects are pressing 
their needs continually. I felt encouraged last year at the in- 
terest manifested, but if we only had something to depend upon 
it would lighten my care a great deal. But we never know 
what is in store for us. Bristol isa most delightful place in 
summer, with Narragansett Bay on one side and Mount Hope 


Bay on the other, and so many pleasure resorts within easy 
reach. 


TO A SKYLARK. 


ETHEREAL minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring Warbler! that love-prompted strain, 
(’ Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the Nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light in thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Type ofthe wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
— Wordsworth. 


GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 


GRANDFATHER Sat in his big arm chair 
Fast asleep. 

The wrinkles that ran o'er his wan old face 
Were furrowed deep. 


The tangled web of his beard hung from 
at ass His cheek and chin, 
White as the falling snow the winds 
Gambol in. 


His hard, brown hands were crossed above 
His walking staff ; 

And we hushed to silence the talk in the room, 
And the laugh. 


For we saw a smile from his parted lips 
Spread o’er his face, 

As a ripple runs o’er a tranquil lake 
From its starting place. 


We guessed some vision the long ago 
Had anchored deep 

In the old man’s soul was drifting now 
Through his sleep. 


What was that dream? Did his childhood come 
And leave a map 

Of all his early playing grounds 
There in his lap? 


Or was it a winding orchard path 
In the twilight dim, 

And his children’s mother, a girl again, 
Walking with him ? 


Perhaps, through time's long telephone, 
He heard a coo 

And felt a baby hand on his cheek, 
As he used to do. 


Sure we were some radiant joy 
He had met somewhere 
Had come to visit the old man there 
Asleep in his chair. 
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But soon his hands dropped from his staff, 
And drooped his head ; 

And those who came and went that day 
Talked of the dead. 


We talked only of pearly paths 
In a Summer land, 

Where his children’s mother walked with him, 
Hand in hand. : 


For now we knew her angel face, 
Glad in the gleam 
Of a golden city awaiting him, 
Was Grandfather’s dream. 
—Alfred Ellison, in Chicago Record. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLORED WOMEN. 


TuIs body was in session in Chicago last week and did some 
earnest work. ‘‘ It includes in its membership some of the 
most earnest and best educated colored women of the times, 
and at its session grappled in a practical way with the most per- 
plexing problems before the race inthis country. The speakers 
were not idealists but practical women of experience, planning 
how the unfortunate of the colored race are to be better 
educated and better clothed and better fed.”’ 

We give an address of one of the speakers as printed in 
the Chicago Times-Herald. 


‘“‘ONE PHASE OF THE LABOR QUESTION.”’ 

By Mrs. Josephine Bruce, widow of B. K. Bruce, former United 
States senator and registrar of the treasury. 

Before this splendid organization of women and at this 
time it is eminently fitting that attention be called to the 
position of the negro workmen in the world of industry. For 
the last thirty-five years the problem of negro suffrage has, 
unfortunately, overshadowed the labor question in importance, 
but since the possibility of negro political supremacy has 
become a thing of the past the labor question has begun to 
assume due importance. The special phase to which I shall 
call your attention isin large part due to the formation of 
more numerous and more powerful combinations of labor, 
primarily to maintain a reasonable standard of wages. Such 
an object is altogether praiseworthy, but alongside of it there 
exists the dangerous principle of exclusion. To appreciate 
the effect of the labor union and certain other influences upon 
the negro artisans of to-day we must bear in mind conditions, 
economic and social, existent prior to that great upheaval of 
society known as the war of the rebellion. With the down- 
fall of the old regime there began to be manifest a tendency 
toward congestion in large centers of population, a tendency 
which has resulted in a large increase of the serving class— 
the lineal descendants of the mansion-house class—by con- 
tributions from the other two classes. The power of the great 
families was broken ; the white overseers, foreman, etc., in 
large numbers entered the field of free industrial competition. 

The unwillingness of white men to work side by side with 
black men, the preference of the employing class—other 
things being equal—for white labor, the attraction of city life, 
the political activity of the negro, and, most important of all, 
the failure to give the younger generations of negroes indus- 
trial training—all these things tended slowly but surely to 
drive out the negro artisan and to induce the immigration of 
labor from the North. 

In the wake of free industry comes the trade union. 
Manufacturing brings together great numbers of laboring 
men, intercommunication is easy, and out of common interests 
and sympathies springs concerted action. Thus it is at the 
North, where manufacturing is more extensively carried on 
than at the South, the labor union is more powerful, and the 
idea of exclusiveness would, under normal conditions, be more 
stringently applied. But here comes into play race feeling. 
At the South the union absolutely excludes the black laborer. 
At the North the union is perceptibly hesitant on the question 
of the color line. Moreover, with the increase of manufac- 
turing at the South comes an increase of the labor union’s 
sphere of influence, and consequently one industry after 
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another is in imminent danger of being taken from the black 
laborer. 

Discouraged at the prospects in industry, ambitious negroes 
have entered the learned professions in disproportionate num- 
bers. Many have absolutely failed and been eruelly forced 
down into the serving class. The failure is due to two reasons, 
both of which are in large part clearly traceable to the indus- 
trial condition of the negro ; first, a distrust arnong all classes 
of the ability of the professional negro; and, second, the 
financial condition of clients. 

Purely ethical considerations, therefore, make plain the 
importance of a free artisan class among us. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint the importance of a great class of artisans 
is too clear to need elaboration. I do not belittle the literary 
education ; I do not ask the successful preacher to abandon 
his church and become an artisan ; I do not ask the successful 
lawyer to leave his clients and enter a factory ; I do not ask 
the successful doctor to burn his books of medicine, but I 
remember that the supreme need of the preacher, the lawyer, 
and the doctor is a great industrial class upon which to base 
their professional activity. 

No less real than the labor union itself, though possibly 
less permanent as an economic factor, is race feeling. But 
experience unquestionably shows that these two factors, pow- 
erful though they be, will not be able long to restrict the in- 
dustrial advance of the negro if the industrial schools now 
existing receive hearty support, and others be established, so 
that after filling the demand for ministers and teachers the 
schools may in some manner supply the demand for artisans ; 
and if negro industrial workers be locally centralized, and if 
a class of negro business managers be developed. 

Now, what are the prospects? At this moment a great 
wave of industrialism is sweeping over the whole South, 
where, according to the census of 1890, fifteen-sixteenths of 
the negro population live—a wave that reaches all classes of 
the social structure. Industrial schools are being established 
for both races. Factories and cities are springing up where 
waste land was before. The schools are pouring out a con- 
tinual stream of negro artisans, a stream each year increasing 
in volume. This steady increase in thé number of negro 
artisans tends powerfully towards local centralization, thus 
enabling the black artisans in a given community alone to 
supply the labor for enterprises, large and small. Here and 
there a negro captain of industry contracts for a large and 
important piece of work ; here and there a negro assumes the 
management of a factory. 

Now the tendencies I have referred to in this discussion 
are purely economic and social, and let us not forget that this 
great democracy of ours has no conceivable justification for 
its existence, unless it be that it allows to all the varied ten- 
dencies, economic and social, that the advance of industry 
and society may unfold the fullest freedom of play consistent 
with the liberty of the individual and the welfare of society. 
We who have a firm and abiding faith in democracy may 
await the future with confidence. 


Egg Lemonade for Consumption. 


Dr. A. M. CUSHING, in Chicago Tribune.—A person never 
dies of consumption who is gaining flesh or fat, or even 
‘holding his own.’’ Then the thing to be done is to keep 
him nourished. In some cases it can be done by drinking 
three or four quarts of milk a day ; in others by eating chocolate 
caramels, perhaps a pound a day ; or the two combined ; but 
in an experience of forty-three years, eggs in lemonade, whole 
or beaten up, anywhere from one to six a day may be taken. 
If he can digest six, the patient need have but little fear of 
consumption. I have reason to believe the lemonade digests 
the eggs, for one evening, when in my teens, I drank twenty 
eggs in lemonade in a little while ; beating a bigger boy by 
four eggs, without an unpleasant symptom. As to the treat- 
ment, I believe firmly in giving the well indicated, attenuated 
remedy by hypodermic injection into the arm, and rarely 
repeated. Any intelligent physician can do that. If the 
stomach does not tolerate food, a few drops of pure olive oil 
injected into the arm occasionally will start the cure, and, I 
believe, kill the microbes. 
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An Engineering Feat. 
Manchester Guardian. 
A CANADIAN correspondent writes: An engineering feat of an 
unusual character has just been completed at the Travers. 
The St. Lawrence is eight to nine miles wide at this point, 
and the channel only about a quarter of a mile wide. For 
the safety of navigation the channel was indicated by a light- 
ship, but on account of the weather the light had to be re- 
moved every season long before navigation was stopped by 
the formation of ice in the fall. In the spring, too, it could 
not be got into position as soon as the river was navigable 
again. Navigation being unsafe for heavy tonnage in the ab- 
sence of a light indicating the channel, the season for ocean 
steamers was correspondingly shortened, and insurance rates 
raised. The Government decided to substitute a permanent 
lighthouse for the lightship, with the best modern apparatus, 
to aiford guidance as long as river navigation is practicable. 
To establish a foundation in 45 feet of tide-water (at high 
tide) ebbing and flowing at the rate of about eight miles an 
hour, was not aneasy task. To accomplishita large pier was 
built of heavy timbers filled with rock, floated to the desig- 
nated spot, held in position by heavy anchors up, down, and 
across stream, and by five steamers, and sunk on a bed pre- 
pared with stone dropped from eight barges that had pre- 
viously been towed to the place in readiness for immediate 
use. The pier was then a stationary block upon which the 
superstructure could be raised. The next thing was to secure 
permanently the stationary block by surrounding it with 
masses of stone, and immense quantities were sunk, forming 
a protection which is confidently expected to prove solid 
enough to resist the heaviest weather. The stationary block 
is 28 feet deep, and at low tide is in 26 feet of water. The 
superstructure will stand 30 feet out of the water at high tide. 


Colored Club Women at Hull House. 


On the 17th ult., Jane Addams of Hull House, entertained at 
luncheon a party of colored women. The guests included in 
this little ‘‘ social departure’’ were for the most part the prom- 
inent out-of-town delegates to the convention of the National 
Association of Colored Women, which has just closed in this 
city. The invitation having been extended by Miss Addams, 
the arrangements, as far as the colored women were con- 
cerned, were carried out by Mrs. Ida Wells-Barnett. There 
were thirteen guests, all told, including the president, Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell, of Washington, and others. After 
luncheon, at which Hull House residents were also present, 
another party of twenty-five colored women came to inspect 
this social settlement. They were shown all about by the 
residents, evincing a great interest in every department, as 
the colored women of the South have undertaken a similar 
work in the old plantation districts. ‘‘ We were impressed,’’ 
said one of the residents later in the afternoon, ‘‘ with the 
intelligence of these colored women. They inspected the 
settlement understandingly and poured in on us as many 
interested questions as we could answer.’’ This is the first 
time in Chicago that the colored women have been given 
decided recognition in a social way by a woman of the 
lighter skin. 





Woman Suffrage and Prize-Fighting. 


THE fact that the Legislature of Colorado passed a bill per- 
mitting prize-fights on the payment of $1,000 license, has 
been used as a text to prove that woman suffrage did not pre- 
vent this evil. There were only three women members of 
this Legislature, and all of them voted against the bill. Wo- 
men constitute a minority in the State, but the powerful 
Woman's Civic Federation in Denver and the Woman's Club 
of 1,200 members have passed resolutions of protest against 
this new law. They also have petitioned the Governor to 
include its repeal in the new list of subjects to be considered 
if a special session of the Legislature is called. 


Lorp KELVIN, in a lecture, stated that, as a result of 
recent investigations, it was estimated that the earth had been 
the abode of life for about 30,000,000 years. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


TWELVE steel arches, weighing nearly 400 tons, which were 
to have formed the superstructure of a coliseum building in 
course of erection in Chicago, collapsed on the 28th ult. 
Nine men were killed, two are missing and supposed to be in 
the ruins, and fourteen were injured, four fatally. 

THE War~Department has given out for publication a 
statement of the financial condition of the island of Cuba, 
which shows that under the management of the United States 
Government the receipts of the island from January 1, 1899, 
to June 30, of the current year, exceed the expenditures by 
the sum of $1,480,021. 

A SPECIAL dispatch from Kingston, Jamaica, on the 29th 

ult., says: The recent advices of the Associated Press as to 
the situation of affairs in San Domingo, state that the revolu- 
tion is so essentially national and devoid of personal political 
elements that the adherents of Jiminez are advising him not 
to come to San Domingo for the present. What the people 
are clamoring for is not a mere change in the political per- 
sonnel, but good government with financial solvency, with 
which they associate the idea of American annexation or 
protectorate. 
WILLIAM J. Latta, who for years has been prominently 
identified as general agent of the Pennsylvania railroad, re- 
signed on the 29th ult., his resignation to take effect at once. 
Until his successor has been appointed the duties of his office 
will be discharged by D. H. Lovell, superintendent of the 
Delaware extension and Kensington division. 


A MANILA dispatch says that the fighting spirit of the 
Filipinos seems to be unquenched, but that all reports from 
the rebel territory agree that the scarcity of food is increasing, 
and that the rebel commanders at various ports refuse to obey 
Aguinaldo’s orders in regard to trade with American ships. 

THE ravages caused by famine and small-pox on the east 
coast of Africa have become so appalling that it has been 
decided to appeal to the Lord Mayor of London to open a 
Mansion House Fund for the relief of British subjects. 

A SPECIAL telegram to the Philadelphia Zimes, on the 29th 
ult., announced that the Rev. Harlan Creelman, for six years 
engaged in the department of Biblical literature in Yale Uni- 
versity, had resigned to accept the place of professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature in the Congregational 
College of Canada, an institution affiliated with McGill Uni- 
versity at Montreal. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


In the will of Rev. George F. Clark, of West Acton, Mass., 
there is a bequest looking toward the founding of a professor- 
ship for teaching young men and women the dangers of the 
alcoholic and tobacco habits. 


—Windsor Castle is to be equipped with fifty sets of 
electric bells and fire alarm boxes of American manufacture. 


—Hampton Predmore, a farmer, near Stroudsburg, Pa., 
mistaking the head of his neighbor, Godfrey Transue, for a 
ground hog, shot and instantly killed Transue on his farm. 
Transue was lying among the weeds. 


—The Bank of England destroys about 350,000 of its 
notes every week to replace them with freshly printed ones. 
One evening in each week is set apart for the making of this 
bonfire. 


—Women are employed at railway points and crossings in 
Italy because they do not get intoxicated. 

—The United States Treasury has received $3,210,000 
from the sale of the old Custom House: site in New York, 
authorized by Congress. 

—A set of maps of the time of Ptolemy, the geographer, 
has been found in some eleventh century manuscripts in the 
Vatican library. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at the Barker Building, Lans- 
downe, on First day, Ninth month 3, 1899, at 
II a.m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Salem, . J., Ninth month 9, 1899, at 10 
o clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is: ‘* How can 
we educate children so as to preserve the purity 
of their morals?’’ A cordial invitation ex- 
tended to all interested. 

JoHN G BorTon, 
LouIsA PowELL, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mansfield, N. J., Ninth month 9, at 
1oa.m. All are cordially invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 
ANNE R. WALN, 

*,* The meeting held only once in the year 
at Warrington meeting-house will be held there 
Ninth month 24. It is an interesting occasion, 
and ministering Friends feeling a drawing in 
that direction are encouraged to attend. 


} Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly and yearly meetings in Ninth 
month will be held as follows : 
Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
4. Centre, Centre, Pa. 
6. Prairie Grove, Highland, Ia. 
7 
° 


» 


Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

Illinois Yearly Mt g, Mt. Palatine, [11 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
25. Canada Half- Yearly Mtg, Yonge St. 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

*,* First-day Evening Meetings will be held 
during Ninth month at 4th and Green streets at 
7.30 o’clock. ‘The company of all who believe 
in a quiet hour for social worship is invited. 

The Third-day meetings will be resumed 
next week at 17th and Girard Avenue, at 
10.30 a. m. 

* .* There will be a Circular Meeting at Unity 
Street, Frankford, tirst-day, Ninth month 10, 
a 330p.m. All are invited. 


SAVE, 272... 0", FUEL 


ybvig THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 


‘homes. : 
ROFHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


45 “urnace Street. Rochester, N. Y. 








*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for Igoo at an 
early date. 


*,* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at Lansdowne, on First-day, Ninth 
month 3, 1899, atIl a m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The regular sessions of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting will begin on Second-day, Ninth month 
IIth; meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
one session of First-day School Conference will 
be held the Seventh-day preceding. 

Friends having a prospect of attending should 
inform some member of the following named 
committee. Conveyance will be provided to 
meet day trains at, Lostant, on Illinois Central 
Railroad, on Sixth- and Seventh-day, to carry 
all friends whose names are furnished the com- 
mittee, to Friends’ settlement, eight miles 
distant. 

Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Iliinois 

Florence A. Given, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

Raymond Bumgarner, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

William L. Mills, Clear Creek, Illinois. 





*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Greenwich, Ninth month 3, at 10 a m., 
Elizabeth L. Engle, David B. Bullock, Emma 
W. Peaslee, Sarah J. Powell, John G. Borton, 
Elma H. Livezey, Samuel Powell, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joseph B. Livezey, Committee. 

The first named, in attendance, on the above 
committees, will please report in writing to the 
Clerk promptly after each meeting. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet at ‘‘ The Friends’ 
Home,’’ Woodstown, Ninth month 7, 1899, at 
9 a. m. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 






is it that the brands of White 


Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the “old Dutch process” 


The brands named in 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; al~«. 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS = 
PAHNESTOCR. "=e 
ANCHOR | acm 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
curuan, $e 
Diebeiiie of slow corrosion. 
MISSOURI - e 
anon. Margin are genuine, 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
aoe Cleveland, - 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


~~ 


IF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘pearl glass,”’ you will see 
the differences—all but one-~ 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 


through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
. Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

September 7 and 21 and October § and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 go from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
pints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 

will accompany each excursion. 
_ Tickets fora side trip to the Thousand Islands 
( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 
21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- 
daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of 
$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


- UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WIST. BROWN ; Vice- dent and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 





Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


NOW READY 

The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. ~ 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


THIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 
| 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the | 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily | 
unique. : 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa | 
systematic and practically complete statement of the | 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1LL1AM Penn, the Founder, | 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 

| 


Scenic Reading Route to 


the lists of Biography and Genealogy. IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somel bound, $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional. 
*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. 


| oMrrn 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam 


_AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
g2t Arcu St., PHitapevrenta, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 
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STONE 
AND SAFEST TRAINS 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


Dyer, Scourer, 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
€ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. } 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossru Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 








Interest allowed on 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (oan 
CAPITAL (paidin),... 
J! re cee 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS,.. 1.1... 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
“age and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit ; 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


,OSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1, Botton Winrenny, 
Ex..twoop BscKkeEr. 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCottin, 
PHILuIPs. 


Se « $6 e &S 


Nicuovas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis PaGe, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
lHomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
S‘rrerp T, 
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To CALiForNiA AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snaxe Dance, 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 


3 cts. 
Granp Canon OF ARIZONA, 


32 pp., 15 illustrations. 


2 cts. 
New Mexico Heattn Re- 
“SORTS, 80 pp., 3% illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 
Arizona Heactn Resorts, 
“72 pp.» 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
for postage named * “*- 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
speci for tourists and 
the Great West. 
ished by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS. 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F. R’y 
Great Northern 
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CHICAGO. 
Bldg. 


APIA PVA Red eI ENE, 


SOUP Deh VPA Ued ARI Mesh Oa Mes Ned he hel NIIP INA 


